being done to distort and discredit this principle. The prob-
lem of the unity essential among the great Powers is assid-
uously consigned to the background, and persistently re-
placed by a question of detail: how the so-called "veto" is to
be applied in the decision of questions in the Security Council.
What is the real meaning of the campaign against the "veto,'*
that is, against the right of any of the five great Powers to
prevent the adoption by the Security Council of a decision
which that Power considers undesirable from the point of
view of safeguarding peace and international security?
What may result from rejection of the principle of unanim-
ity of the great 'Powers?
The results of such a rejection are easy enough to fore-
cast. Nobody, today, will suggest a return to the bankrupt
League of Nations, with its unanimity of all members in the
adoption of decisions. Consequently, by the rejection of this
principle, it is desired to impose a system under which
decisions would be adopted by a simple majority. Such
proposals have already been made here, at the General As-
sembly. There are even people who describe this manner of
adopting decisions in an international organization as the
most democratic. They pretend that the best type of democ-
racy, worthy of universal recognition, consists- in equalizing
the vote of Honduras in the international organization and
the vote of the United States, or the vote of Haiti and the
vote of the Soviet Union, which represents a union of six-
teen Republics.
I think it is clear enough that there is no need of wasting
words on a discussion of such "democracy."
But that does not mean we can disregard the campaign
that is in progress in the form of a fight against the "veto."
Tt would be very nearsighted to consider this campaign a,
minor or fortuitous affair. And it would be naive to ignore
the fact that this campaign has assumed a character definite--
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